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HE aust of f April, of the coming year, 
will bring the centennial anniversary 
of Froebel’s birthday. Surely all friends of 
the new education, as interpreted by this 
great and good man, look forward to this 
day with feelings of fervent gratitude, 
which must prompt in their hearts a wish 
to celebrate it with some deed that will 
stengthen the master’s influence and 
scatter broadcast the blessings he brought 
within the reach of the race. 

Much still remains to be done in this 
direction. It is true the kindergarten is 
looked upon with affection and respect in 
all civilized communities, and its advo- 
cates are daily growing more numerous 
and more earnest; but only a very few 
seem to appreciate that the kindergarten is 
merely a phase of Froebel’s educational 
scheme, that the latter will not be com- 
plete until the home on the one hand, and 
the school on the other, admit the “ kinder- 
garten spirit,” and are guided in the aims 
and means of their educational efforts by 
“kindergarten principles.” 

More especially, it is the mothers who 


should be gained as active followers of 


Froebel. To them he addressed his first 


and most earnest appeals: their work was 
to furnish the firm toundation for all his 
subsequent endeavors; and yet how spar- 
ingly have they heeded his call! In most 








cases, the uissemaenen still stands an 
isolated truth between the errors of home 
and of school. 

The centennial anniversary offers an 
opportunity to arouse new interest in the 
master’s hopes, to widen and deepen the 
influence of his life, to issue again his 
call to mothers, and to women in general, 
reminding them of their exalted vocation 
as the true educators of the race. Let 
us not allow this opportunity to pass by 


unheeded ! 
Wherever a few friends can unite for 


the purpose, the day should be celebrated. 
However small the circle of friends, an 
appropriate observance of the day will 
gain new friends, and will intensify the 
devotion of the old. At the same time, 
there should be a bond of union among all 
who observe this day—a common purpose 
lying in the near future, a purpose that 
would unite the several celebrations into 
one general tribute of gratitude. 

In order to furnish this common bond, 
the Messenger proposes that these cele- 
brations be made the occasion for organiz- 
ing a general convention of the friends of 
Froebel, to be held at some convenient 
point, on the zist of June, the anniversary 
of his death, or rather of his birth into “the 
Choir Invisible.” 
convention might be appointed and suita- 


Delegations for such a 
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bly instructed, and measures prepared that 
would make the anniversary of his death 
truly the day of his full birth into the 
hearts of our people. 

At the same time, the Messenger is 
authorized to announce that the Detroit 
Kindergarten Associatjon offer their hospi- 
tality and that of their friends to such 
delegates, if, as they hope and urge, Detroit 
is chosen as the place for this general 
meeting. 

We solicit from the friends and fol- 
lowers of Froebel answers to our pro- 
posal, as well as suggestions and advice 
concerning the details of preparation for 
the double celebration. 

Should other places be suggested or 
make a similar offer, we shall submit all 
in due time to a vote among those who 
may declare their purpose to participate, 
leaving the decision to the majority. 

All communications should be addressed 
to W. N. Hailmann, 251 Lafayette Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 





— 


Specimen Gems. 





GATHERED FROM J. G. FITCH’S LECTURES ON 
TEACHING. 


Ir, by seeking to formulate the science 
of method, you encourage the belief that 
one mode of teaching is always right, and 
all others are always wrong, you will 
destroy the chance of new invention and 
discovery, and will do much to render 
teaching more stereotyped and lifeless than 
ever. 

Down very deep, at the roots of all our 
failures and successes, there lie some 

hilosophic truths, which we have either 
heeded or disregarded. and the full recog- 
nition of which is needed to make us per- 
fect teachers. 

THERE is a large percentage of waste and 
loss in the very act of transmission, and 
you can never convey into another mind 
nearly all of what you know or feel on 
any subject. 

BEFORE you can import a given piece 
of knowledge, you yourself must not only 
have appropriated it, you must have gone 





beyond it and all around it; must have 
seen it in its true relations-to other facts 
or truths; must know out of what it origi- 
nated, and to what others it is intended to 


‘lead. 


Tue one thing you dread most in your 
pupils, dread most in yourself—stagnation, 
acquiescence in routine, torpor of mind, 
indifference to knowledge. When your 
own soul loses the receptive faculty, ceases 
to give a joyous welcome to new truth, be 
sure you have lost the power of stimulat- 
ing the mental activity of others. 


THE moment our speech becomes so 
precise and so proper that its precision 
and propriety become themselves noticea- 
ble things, that moment we cease to be 
good speakers in the best sense of the word. 

RovuTInE is always easier than intelli- 
gence. And some of the most worthless 
of all routine is, not the traditional routine 
of the medieval schools—which is known 
to be mechanical, and is accepted as such— 
but the routine as first devised by enthu- 
siasts, and afterwards adopted by dull, 
uninspired people who think that they can 
learn the method of Socrates, of Arnold, or 
of Froebel as they could learn a a data of 
calisthenics or of short hand. 


Ir need hardly be said here that the one 
crowning qualification of a perfect teacher 
is sympathy—sympathy with young child. 
ren, with their wants and their ways--; and 
that without this all other qualifications 
fail to achieve the highest results. 


TEACHING isthe noblest of all professions, 
but it is the sorriest of trades ; and nobody 
can hope to succeed in it who does not 
throw his whole heart into it, and who 
does not find a positive pleasure as he 
watches the quickened attention and 
heightened color of a little child as he 
finds a new truth dawning upon him, or 
as some latent power is called forth. 

OBEDIENCE is a habit, and must be 
learned like other habits, rather by prac- 
tice than by theory ; by being orderly, not 
by talking about order. 

In governing, it is of the last import- 
ance that we should well consider the 
nature of the being whom we want tocon- 
trol, and not demand of him an impossible 
standard of virtue. A little child has not 
your seriousness, nor your sense of duty, 
nor your capacity for sitting still. 

Ler us take for granted that in every 
fault of a child there is an element of good; 
that every act of mischief he is guilty of, 
is only an example of perfectly healthy 
and legitimate activity, ecnrexng: mis- 
directed. 
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Excess of Material of Instruction in 
the Schools. 





BY DR P. C. PLANTA. 
I. 


[The letters from which we publish the 
following extracts were published by Dr. 
Planta, a member of the Swiss “Senate ” 
in 1874. They were directed against that 
senseless hurry to teach which is continu- 
ally and everywhere threatening to trans- 
form our schools into hot-houses of vanity 
and self-conceit,by confining their labors to 
mere forms of knowledge, instead of ex- 
tending them to the cultivation of thought 
and of power to apply. Wewish we could 
place these masterly letters in the hands 
of every teacher and school-commissioner 
in the land; nay, of every parent, in order 
to arouse them to a sense of their respon- 
sibility in watching over the character of 
the schools to whicn they entrust their 
children.—Ed. ] 

The fundamental error of our modern 
school seems to lie in the exaggerated val- 
ue in which kaowledge is held, and in the 
one-sided haste with which this knowledge 
is crammed into the pupils’ minds. 


‘Knowledge is only the material for mind 


culture, but not culture itself. Culture 
consists in the development of the mental 
powers, particularly of the powers of 
thought and imagination, of the emotions 
and the will, for which, it is true, a certain 
amount of knowledge is an indispensable 
help. 

THouGHrT is, with the help of memory, 
the fundamental power of the mind. Only 
in thought, its activity takes shape and 
acquires value, The formation of clear 
ideas, the correct co-ordination and subor- 
dination of these, the recognition of the 
specific differences and of generic agree- 
ments, the distinction of the essential and 
accessory, the insight into the relations of 
cause and effect, the formation of correct 
conclusions from given premises—all these 
things are indispensable in every produc- 
tive activity. But thought can be exer- 
cised only on some olyects, and these are 
furnished by knowledge, t. e. by the stock 
of ideas that we have gained through our 
own perceptions or through instruction. 
Knowledge, then, is not the end, but only 
the means ot our thought. Similarly, the 
objects of knowledge really enrich our 
mind only inasmuch as they have been 
thought over and comprehended,and there- 
by permanently taken into the mind. 
Thought, then, appears, as it were, as a 
process of assimilation or nutrition be- 





tween the objects of knowledge and the 
mind; and, as in the human and animal 
body, only those substances serve as true 
nourishment that are properly digested 
and assimilated; so, also, all knowledge 
that has not been assimilated into the 
mind by thought, does not nourish the 
mind, but remains unused in the memory. 

This shows in the first place,that knowl- 
edge has only a relative value, viz. only 
inasmuch as it has been mastered by 
thought ; and, in the second place, that, as 
the body, too, can digest and assimilate 
only acertain quantity of nourishment,the 
amount of knowledge presented to the 
mind at any time should be limited in ac- 
cordance with the assimilating power of 
thought. 

The power of thought in mastering ob- 
jects of knowledge determines also the 
power of applying it, ¢.¢. of making it 
useful in life. 

Everyone agrees that money has value 
only to him who knows how to use it. 
Similarly, knowledge acquires true value 
for man, only in so far as he can use it 
consciously and freely. If he cannot use 
it at all, it isto hima buried treasure ; if 
he uses it improperly, it injures him. 

Now, this skill or power of application 
is possible, only if the object of knowledge 
has become fully ours, z. e. if we have not 
only comprehended it clearly, but also 
pondered it thoroughly. For only if we 
can distinguish its essentials from its ac- 
cessories, and comprehend its causal rela- 
tions, can we have it in our power and 
dispose treely of it as our property; 2. e. 
make it useful to ourselves for the time 
and so far as circumstances permit. Who- 
ever cannot apply his knowledge in the 
manifold phenomena of life and nature, is 
in the condition ofthe miser or the spend- 
thrift: he either keeps his treasures use- 
lessly locked up, or wastes them wan- 
tonly. 

He whose knowledge is rot by his own 
thought transformed into power to apply, 
cannot rise above routine; z.¢. above a 
certain limited skill in attending to certain 
affairs or manipulations, which, by fre- 
quent repetition of the same succession of 
ideas, is involuntarily and unconsciously 
impressed upon memory. We may 
say that the more independent thought is 
dwarfed, the more perfectly routine can de- 
velop, because then the latter approaches 
the more nearly to the mechanical work of 
a machine. Hence we need not wonder if 
we find that less gifted men and nations 
have progressed further in routine than 
more gifted ones. 
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The inculcation of knowledge that is not 
digested and assimilated by independent 
thought can, therefore, never lead to cul- 
ture, but only to drill; hence, it must be 
evident that the chief aim of the school 
should be thought, not knowledge; and 
that it must always fail, if it fails to sub- 
ject the objects of instruction to the as- 
similating process of thought, or to guage 
it in quantity or quality by the respective 
powers of thought. 

Socrates of old already was of this opin- 
ion, for in his teaching he followed the 
method ot inciting or leading his pupils to 
thought by means of questions, until they 
had tound the true solution themselves. 


————_—__—=0—_____—_ 
All-Sided, Harmonious, or 
Edueation. 


Humane 





BY D. F. W. FRIECKE.* 


All-sided education is not yet in exis- 
tence; it is the education of the future, in 
the good sense of the word. At present 
the various parties (one-sided tendencies) 
are more bitterly opposed to each other than 
ever before. * * * Inthe moment 
when the sun of science shall have risen 
sufficiently high to illumine the entire ex- 
tended field of battle, the zealous and an- 
gry champions will recognize with aston- 
ishment that all strove toward the same 
aim, that their animosities were only mis- 
understandings, that they are brothers,and 
that what they took to be the omly true 
mode of education was but ove side of the 
true one. 

The outlines of all-sided pedagogy, may, 
however,be sketched even now as follows: 

1. It considers dody and mind proportion- 
ately with the same care. It no longer 
looks upon the body as the wretched abode 
or even as the seducer and enemy of the 
mind, but respects and treats it as the 
wonderful tool of the mind, as its necessa- 
ry condition, as its opposite, but not as 
something foreign to the mind. 

Health, vigor, and beauty of form are 
esteemed as actual, real boons. 

Of course, the nurture of the mind pro- 
ceeds, undiminished, along with the nur- 
ture of the body. The full recognition of 
their contrast will render it more natural, 
and it will ultimately be brought into uni- 
son and equilibrium with the body (harmo- 
nious education ). 

z. It givesto each educator and to the 
pupil, his due. The former will become 


*Translated from his ‘‘ Erziehungs-und-Unterricht 
lehre,” lately published at Mannheim.—Ed. 





conscious of the fact that in the business 
of education the pupil is the essential, and 
he the accessory ; and that he is in duty 
bound to limit his self-love. Yet, at the 
same time, he knows just as positively 
that education dees not fill his entire life- 
activity, but only a part thereof; that 
like all others, he must attend to his own 
individual development, and that here,too, 
asin all other virtues, there is a point 
where right passes into wrong. His fu- 
ture, more comprehensive insight, will 
teil him where this limit is, and his culti- 
vated will will guard him against disre. 
garding it. Thus, too, the strife between 
egotism and sacrifice is harmonized. 

3. All-sided education follows neither 
feeling nor reason alone, but limits and cor- 
rects feeling by thought,and also supports 
and invigorates thought by the feelings. 
The contrast between the pedagogy of 
temperament and that of reason is com- 
pletely reconciled. The parents no longer 
follow blind instinct (natural feelings), 
nor the teachers an equally blind routine. 

4. It comprehends and considers firmly 
and unerringly the essence of rea/ things 
and relations (earthly destiny ), as well as 
the zdea/ powers (heavenly destiny), and 


determines the path and aim of education’ 


accordingly. It esteems natural knowl- 
edge and skill as the necessary conditions 
of our real existence, as a means to the 
fulfillment of our duties and to the preser- 
vation of our rights, proportionately as 
highly as the zdea/ possessions; 2. ¢. it es- 
teems both according to their nature and 
purpose, as related and mutually sustain- 
ing, not as heterogeneous and mutually 


| neutralizing. 


5. It uses mildness and severity, love and 
justice, freedom and compulsion, not one sid- 
edly nor by a general rule, but in accord- 
ance with the peculiarities of the pupil, 
and seeks to support or balance the one 
by the other. It knows that both mildness 
and freedom in the wrong places lead to 
ruin; that severity and compulsion,properly 
employed, are salutary and beneficial; and 
that one-sidedness is most injurious just 
in this work. All-sided, harmonious, ed- 
ucation then, would realize the deals of 
humanity, and possesses the most comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the aim of education, and of 
the most suitable means for attaining this 
aim. With reference to this it is said to 
be zatural; and, inasmuch as it directs thé 
will to moral goodness, and leads the in- 
tellect to reason, it is said to be morally 
rational. : 

6: It gives, furthermore, inner peace to 





man by harmonizing his will with his in- 
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sight, and thereby enables him to enjoy 
external possessions, as well as to bear 
external sufferings; for everyone is happy 
only in the measure in which he feels hap- 
py; and with inner discord (doubt, discon- 
tentment, uneasy conscience, &c.), even a 
person overwhelmed with possessions and 
joys cannot feel happy, and, consequently, 
cannot be happy. Hence,a morally ra- 
tional education renders man not only 
better, but also happier, and it might, on 
this account, be called the adsolutely gooa 
education. Viewed as a whole, it appears 
as the reclaimer of nations that have fallen 
from their height, and as the earthly 
savior of all mankind. It alone can realize 
the dreams of a golden era so far as natur- 
al conditions permit; but this golden age 
cannot come in a magical manner; it must 
be built by our own strength, by laborious, 
indefatigable work, by thought and action on 
the part of individuals, and by generous 
co operation on the part of ai/; by the 
gradual change of feelings into ideas, of be- 
lief into knowledge. 

That the perfect construction and realiz- 
ation of such a pedagogy is impossible 
in the present status of the scientific and 
ethical culture of the race, follows from 
what has just been said. We must be con- 
tent with keeping the zdea/ in view, and in 
the careful study of the achievements ot 
education, and steadily compare the reality 
with the ideal. Such a comparison will 
fill us with modesty and yet with courage, 
with sadness and yet with hope, and will 
strongly urge us to steady progress. 


<i> 
—o 


School Hygiene. 





[Report of M. Emile Trélat, Professor in the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, Director of the Special 
School of Architecture in Paris, | 


TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN, 
i, 

The direction of the lighting being 
fixed, and the series of tasks being so ar- 
ranged as to direct it to the left hand, the 
windows should all be massed together, 
separated only by simple mullions. The 
total width of the bow window thus 
formed should be equal to the combined 
width of the tables, taken from the side 
so that the light shall fall upon them all 
in parallel lines. It will be the dimension, 
the width of space between, and the num- 
ber of rows of tables,which will determine 
the horizontal extent of the whole bay 
window. 

The lowest part of the window should 





be higher than the childien’s heads, but 
only so high above the table as is equal to 
the width of the passage between it and 
the north wall, In this way the light will 
fall at an angle of 45° upon the points 
nearest the place of the head. 

The lintel, or upper part of the win- 
dow, should be at a height equal to two- 
thirds of the depth of the class-room. Ex- 
periment has shown that this arrangement 
allows the light to plunge into the whole 
depth of the room, and to reach the far- 
thest places with a luminous intensity 
perceptibly equal to that received by the 
places in the neighborhood of the win- 
dows. 

The windows should be placed on the 
north. As in all the workshops of artists, 
who exclude all other lights, this arrange- 
ment will give the class-room the mosi 
stable light possible to be obtained. In- 
deed, it is the only light from the sky 
which will penetrate it, and the sun will 
never throw any troublesome lights, or 
any so insupportable as to need to be 
guarded against by curtains or spring 
blinds, so difficult to manage, burdensome 
to keep in order, and generally useless. 

We have spoken above of the necessity 
of placing the apertures for air on the two 
sides of the class-room upposite the win- 
dows. It isimportant to observe that this 
requirement does not contradict the one 
which fixes the place for one of these 
facing the windows. The latter are filled 
with glazed sashes; those which are op- 
posite are furnished only with opaque 
shutters. |The two services are thus sim- 
plified. When the class-room is in use, 
the apertures are closed, and the light en- 
tersonly on one side (the left). When 
the room is empty, the windows and shut- 
ters are opened, and the currents of air 
cross the hall, and, if the building stands 
north and south, the apertures at the south 
let in the solar rays at the only moment 
when they are beneficient in their effects. 

Before finishing with the class-room, I 
will say that, contrary to the practice in 
most schools, at least in France, it is best 
not to load the walls with maps, models 
and pictures. These objects, of all lines 
and colors, bedizen the surfaces upon 
which the eye rests, and trouble the mind 
without interesting it, It is true the eye 
becomes habituated to it so as to no longer 
suffer trom the disorder of the forms which 
irritate it. But this very habit destroys in 
the child the curiosity which would have 
attracted it to an object seen tor the first 
time and spoken of. If we wish to influ- 
ence most favorably, and at the same time, 
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the tranquility of the body and the absorp- 
tion of the mind, things so desirable in the 
class-room, we must endeavor to calm the 
surface of their walls, not encumber them, 
and be content to paint them in clear,neu- 
tral colors. I am not ignorant that a class- 
room needs a small cabinet to contain the 
apparatus of instruction, and some more 
items for the teacher. But every good 
thing pays, and that isa good thing. To 
those who might think that these minute 
details do not belong to the hygienist, I 
would reply that every thing appertaining 
to the school is hygienic. 

In finishing this report, I return to the 
school house considered as a whole. It 
will always be well to have the dwelling 
of the teacher separate from the school 
buildings. The order and neatness so 
necesary to the latter, may be periled in 
the immediate neighborhood of a small 
family. Stories with many divisions 
placed over the class-rooms complicate 
the construction and introduce causes of 
infection,if it is only the pipes which carry 
away the waste water, and the water-clos- 
ets. Occupation day and night in build- 
ings charged with daily service like class- 
rooms must not be allowed. The whole 
night is not too much to keep them free 
from contact with life. 

Our program requires that we should 
indicate the measures which hygiene must 
prescribe for the teacher. They are as 
simple to indicate as they are difficult to 
satisfy. 

The instructor must keep his school in neat 
and perfect order. 

He must air the class-rooms, that ts, open 
every winkow and ventilating aperture when- 
ever they are not occupied by the pupils. 

We know of neat and orderly schools. 
We know of none that are well ventiiat- 
ed. On the day when we shall have fin- 
ished the education of teachers in this 
respect, we shall have doubled the condi- 
tions ot health and labor in the schools. 


—— 


A Morning in a Kindergarten. 








BY R. BENFEY. 
[Transtated from “ Kindergarten.”] 


Every one who has visted a well con- 
ducted kindergarten, knows that the teach- 
er, during the first fifteen or thirty min- 
utes, seems to be occupied only with mere 
externals. The children arrive, are re- 
ceived, examined externally to see if all is 
in order, treed of their wrappings in win- 
ter, their luncheons put in the right place, 
&c. Those who are unacquainted with the 





inner lite of the kindergarten think that 
these externals constitute all the essentials 
of the first half hour; they see only the 
externals, and are not aware that the con- 
versations of the kindergartener with the 
children, what she lets them tell her, lis- 
tening quietly, and what she answers, are 
of the greatest moment ; that,consequently, 
this is an important lesson-time, for just 
in these talks of welcome the kindergar- 
tener can display her most shining quali- 
ties. In this, it is her task to attend very 
carefully to the communications of the 
child in order to obtain therefrom materi- 
al both for correct observation and treat- 
ment of the different children who are to 
be educated according to their individu- 
ality, as well as for enlivening the subjects 
of instruction with illustrations furnished 
by the children themselves. At the same 
time, she has to establish connecting links 
that will enable her to guide the children 
correctly afterwards in their occupation- 
lessons with the help of their own experi- 
ences, which she then uses and of which 
she reminds them. An illustration will 
best show this. 

An excellent kindergartener, known in 
Berlin and Prague for her great power as 
a narrator, always followed the rule to use 
in the stories that were to introduce a 
new game, an abundance of material fur- 
nished in the communications of the 
children. When, later, I visited her in 
her own instutition, she prepared a group 
of children lately received into the kin- 
dergarten, at my request, for the well- 
known game of “The Pigeon House.” She 
began her preparations during her very 
first conversations with the children. A 
sparrow that happened to sit in the win- 
dow furnished her with a starting point. 
In the midst of the chatting and question- 
ing, she directed the attention ot the child- 
ren to the bird. Soon some of them wished 
to scatter some crumbs of food for the 
bird. Then, while her assistant led some 
of the children to the window, she busied 
herself with the new comers, but kept her 
eyes directed to the ones at the window. 

With quick mind she steadily held in 
view the situation at the window. Every 
child on its arrival was expected to tell 
her what it had seen on the way. I was 
aware that she would use much of the 
material thus gained in her narration, and 
I was curious to know what bridges she 
would build to reach the still distant sub- 
ject. Many difficulties of this kind had 
already accumulated. One child had seen 
how a driver had whipped his horse, be- 
cause it would not move; here the kinder- 
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rtener deemed it best to cut short the 
lively talker with the remark : “I presume 
the horse was tired.” Another related that 
she had seen a farmer unloading wood; 
this child was permitted to givea very ex- 
tensive account. A third child told her 
that at breakfast her mother had given 
her nice preserves; this child, tuo, was 
questioned. I smiled skeptically, trying 
to find a transition to the pigeon-house. 

When the children had taken their seats, 
the kindergartener began to talk with the 
child of the horse which the coachman had 
driven with the whip. She compared the 
occurence with the one where the horse 
stood still during the unloading of the 
wood. All the descriptions which the 
child had given of the unloading were 
brought in, false observations were cor- 
rected, and others explained. An abun- 
dance of small, lively communications 
were now furnished by the other children 
who had seen similar things. One of the 
smallest children, when the whipping was 
mentioned, told of their neighbor’s dog 
that had been beaten because it would not 
jump over a cane. Ofcourse, disobedience 
and punishment were mentioned, but with 
so much moderation that the childrens’ 
minds could not remain with them long. 
A few children who seemed anxious to 
tell of punishment received by brother or 
sister were skillfully led away from their 
desire; on the other hand the kindergar- 
tener spoke of the inner reason for the 
punishment and for its opposite, the re- 
ward. 

The words were few but so impressive 
and so lively in tone that all the children 
‘without being bid repeated them in chorus. 
They were: “ Naughty children must be- 
come good, therefore they are punished.” 
After a short pause, the kindergartener 
said: ‘“ But little Frances, who got such 
nice preserves for breakfast, certainly gave 
much joy to her parents; sheis very obe- 
dient, too, in the kindergarten ” Then fol- 
lowed another weighty sentence: “ Par- 
ents love good children, and the love of 
father and mother is the best reward for 
children.” This sentence, too, was repeated 
in chorus; and [ was astonished to notice 
how quickly and correctly the children 
had retained this sentence. I regret that 
Iam unable to recall the short and happy 
turn by which I was shown that the break- 
fast could not have been a sort of pay for 
being good, but only a sign of the joy of 
the parents. Now there followed a short 
account by the kindergartener of a break- 
fast in the country in which oney.and 
white bread played a conspicuous part ; 





and then the kindegartener asked :— 
“Would you like to hear now a short 
story of the dee and the pigeon?” A joy- 
ous “ Yes ” was the answer, and the well- 
known fable was related and gave occasion 
for many interesting comments. The 
children overflowed with accounts of their 
expressions. Sometimes a child began in 
a lively manner, and then tailed to remem- 
ber, but the ingenious kindergartener knew 
how to help the child by a simple ques- 
tion, and a new fact was gained. The 
half-hour of conversation was at an end; 
the children were led to their occupations; 
and when, later, they reached the play- 
ground and were asked: “Shall I teach 
you now a pretty game about the pigeon?” 
there was the greatest joy. The play-hour 
passed beautifully, and the piay was fully 
comprehended. 

When, afterwards, I conversed with the 
lady, I felt constrained to say to her: 
“Your mode of conducting the occupa- 
tions was highly interesting to me; but I 
was truly overwhelmed by your manner 
ot bringing the varied communications of 
the children into a connected conversa- 
tion, which led naturally to the game to 
be learned. Also I was struck, subse- 
quently, by your manner of recalling 
during the game so many that had been 
touched upon in the conversation, but 
seemed remote at the moment.” 

She answered, in explanation: “ Did you 
not observe that even during the occupa- 
tions I had prepared many things that I 
wanted to use again in the game?” “ Yes,” 
I said, “I noticed in the building exer- 
cises that you had them to build a number 
of objects that are found in the fields and 
on the road-sides, such as crosses, garden- 
seats, gates, etc. I presumed at once that 
you would interrogate the returning 
pigeons about these. Yet that was not 
my meaning; I referred rather to your 
way of using the three quite remote mat- 
ters—the whipping of the horse, the 
unloading of the wood, and the preserves 
at breaktast—for your purpose, and of 
making the fable of the bee and the 
pigeon serveas the bridge of the transition. 
Was it your intention trom the beginning 
to use this fable?” ‘My intention,” she 
said, “is never confined so positively to 
one story, but I usually have several 
stories ready, and I use the one that 
seems to suit best atthe moment. Indeed, 
in this case I had another plan, at first, 
as you no doubt noticed from my en- 
deavors to attract the children’s attention 
to the sparrow in the window.” “Then 
your plan was thwarted,” I asked. “Yes,” 
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she said, “but a true teacher must be 
prepared for this; a teacher, who stub- 
bornly fixes upon a plan, and holds fast 
to it under all circumstances, will never 
succeed in inducing.children to express 
their ideas freely, and just this free 
expression is the main object of the con- 
versational exercise.” 


_— 
=_°o 


Science to the Rescue. 








BY REV. R. H. QUICK. 
[From “ The School Master Past and Future.” 


There is a strong feeling in the human 
mind, above all in the English mind, that 
in most things the best action is action 
which is not self-conscious. ‘* Would to 
heaven,” said Schiller, “that everybody 
practised virtue and nobody talked about 
it! ’—and he might have added, or thought 
about it either. There is a similar im- 
patience of talk about education, and I for 
one, having heard (and doubtless uttered ) 
a good deal of such talk, can _ heartily 
sympathise with this impatience. What 
we want, say the objectors, is doing. We 
want our teachers to teach, not to think 
about teaching, still less to talk about it. 
After all your thinking, and talking, and 
lecturing, the schoolmaster will have to 

_practise an art, and he can learn it only in 
practising it. Let him set to work, and 
he will never feel the want of a theory. 

This language is but natural, especially 
from men who have labored at school- 
work skilfully and successfully without 
any thought of theory. Such men cannot 
listen with patience when theorists and 
youngsters without a tithe of their experi- 
ence, give themselves airs, ask troublesome 
questions, and demand sweeping changes. 
We can very well imagine the indignation 
of Farmer Hodge when he is told that his 
new neighbor, a young gentleman fresh 
from the Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester, has been making some very dis- 
paraging remarks on his farming, and 
intends going to work in a new way alto- 
gether. The old farmer shakes his head, 
and predicts that the young man will very 
soon find out his mistake. If the whole 
truth must be told, Hodge’s prediction is 
sometimes verified. Of course I do not 
mean to question the value of scientific 
improvements in agriculture, or the excel- 
lence of the instruction given at Ciren- 
cester. But it cannot be denied that the 
beaten track is always the safest. He, 
who, with ordinary abilities and persever- 
ance, adopts the ordinary course, is sure of 
ordinary success. He can, indeed, be sure 





of the scientific truths he has been taught; 
but, as Hodge sagaciously observes, 
“though they are true in theory they may 
not be true in practice,” or, in less 
Beotian language, mistakes may creep in 
in the application of these truths, disturb. 
ing forces may be overlooked, and the 
results nay prove very different from 
what was intended. Our scientific inno- 
vator may neglect some local peculiarity 
which has unconsciously affected the tra- 
ditional practice of Hodge; or he may 
under-estimate the time it will take before 
his improvements begin to tell, su he puts 
all his capital into the ground and is 
bankrupt before he can get it out again. 
In such cases, the farmers with one con- 
sent extol the superior wisdom of Hodge, 
tell everybody how his prophecies have 
been fulfilled to the letter, and in all ordi- 
naries find never-ending hilarity in the 
subject of scientific improvements. The 
poor young gentleman from Cirencester 
is, we hope, not irretrievably ruined. He 
has leaned on his staff of science and, it 
has gone into his hand and pierced it; 
but it is a good stick for all that. It 
would have helped him in using his legs, 
and this lesson once learnt, the science 
may come in very useful after all. In the 
end his tarming may be far better than 
that of Hodge; and if Azs is not, his suc- 
cessors will be. Scientific investigations, 
and still more the scientific spirit, must 
have their influence in the long run, and 
whatever Hodge may say, his own son 
will learn consciously or unconsciously 
many of the lessons taught at Cirencester. 

You will gather from this analogous case 
what I take to be the truth about school- 
keeping. Unconscious action is admira- 
ble so long as it is right, and in some 
stages of progress it is possible to do the 
right thing without deliberation or con- 
scious choice. Wecan very well conceive 
of a community in which everybody prac- 
tised virtue without knowing it. But a 
time comes when this is no longer possi- 
ble. Some take to doing what is wrong; 
others are in doubt what is right; and 
worst of all, it is found that the traditional 
right is right no longer, but in many cases 
has become a mischievous kind of wrong. 
In these circumstances there is little use 
in chanting the praises of unconscious 
virtue. Virtue can no longer be uncon- 
scious. Theory has become necessary as 
a guide to practice. 

These considerations help us to under- 
stand thepresent position of schoolmasters. 
To those who maintain that schoolmaster- 
ing wants no theory, and can have no 
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science, the true reply is this: The old 
system of use and wont—the “blind 
hands” system as we may call it — has 
broken down. A theory we must have, 
and if it turns out that we can have ro 
science, this will be a very bad business 
for everybody. Those who oppose them- 
selves to scientific inquiry, are no more to 
be accounted of than so many Mrs. Part- 
ingtons trying to sweep back the Atlantic. 
The scientific spirit is making itself felt in 
all directions, This spirit calls upon 
everything to give an account of itself. 
To say that such and such a mode of 
action is usual is no longer sufficient. 
Why is it usual? What is it intended to 


bring about? Is that end desirable? If 


so, is it best attained by these means? 


This spirit has tor many years been 
gradually forcing its way into the school- 
room. I find that nearly fifty years ago 
our present Prime Minister, in his first 
electioneering address, announced it to 
be one of the needs of the age “to throw 
the education of the people into the hands 
of the philosophic student instead of the 
ignorant adventurer.” So the notion 
that the schoolmaster should make a 
scientific study of his profession was in 
the air as early as 1832. Subsequent events, 
by disarranging the traditional system, 
have made the need of this study still 
more urgent. 


For the traditional system has virtually 
been destroyed by two changes—the first 
in the curriculum, the second in the 
schoolmaster himself. 


The Public Schools Commission of 
1862 discovered that the subjects taught 
in the schools had remained unchanged 
from the time of the Tudors till within 
living memory; but of late ‘years the 
changes have been fast and furious, and as 
they have been made under pressure from 
the public, and accepted by the school- 
masters, without any reference to the 
science of education or even toa definite 
theory of education, the innovations have 
reduced our curriculum to a chaos. 


But besides this, a change has come 
over the schoolmaster himself. The old 
schoolmasters, as Carlyle says, “knew 
syntax enough, and of the human soul 
thus much, that it had a faculty called 
memory, and. could be acted on through 
the muscular integument by appliance 
of birch rods.” That this knowledge was 
insufficient was not so obvious while 
boys were sent to school merely to learn 
certain subjects. But it has at length 
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dawned on the schoolmaster that, whatever 
the curriculum may be, he teaches, whether 
he will or no, much that is not included 
in it. There may be no mention of 
“morals” in the time table, but the 
morals—mores—character of his pupils 
will nevertheless be greatly affected by 
him. This discovery has made or rather 
is making a new man of the school- 
master. From the hour that he becomes 
conscious of acting not on the memories 
of his pupils only, or even on their 
minds, but on their whole character and 
condition, intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal, his occupation has a new meaning 
for him. Important results he sees are 
inevitable, so he asks himself what results 
he wishes to bring about, and how he 
should go to work. In Matthew Arnold’s 
happy phrase, he lets his consciousness 
play freely around his employment, and 
he finds that the task he has undertaken, 
far from being the simple matter it was 
once considered, is indeed one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. Skill in managing 
forms, skill in handling the subject-matter 
of instruction, indispensable though such 
skill be, is no longer the only, perhaps not 
even the main thing needful. He must 
not have only skill but insight; he must 
have a keen eye as well as a skilful hand. 


Important changes are usually connected 
with some great man who is among the 
first to feel the need of them, and who takes 
a prominent part in bringing them about. 
The change in the schoolmaster ot which 
I have been speaking, will always be asso- 
ciated in England with the name of its 
great pioneer Dr. Arnold. Some one at 
Rugby said with horror that, when Arnold 
rose in the morning, he was prepared to 
treat everything relating to the school as 
an open question. The truth was, he had 
opened his eyes, and was ready to use them. 


I have now endeavored to convince ycu 
that the schoolmaster is a powerful man, 
and more than this, that in virtue of a 
scientific study of his occupation he is 
likely to be in the future a much greater 
power for good than he has been in the 
past. If I have in any measure succeeded, 
you will agree with me that the weltare of 
the whole community is involved in this 
inquiry: With what object should the 
schoolmaster use his power? In what way 
may he best secure that object? 

A complete answer to these questions 
would give us a science of education, both 
as to the nature of the schoolmaster’s task, 
i. e. theory, and the means of performing it, 
t. €. practice. 
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The New Education. 





BY PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN, 
SCOTLAND. 


II. 


The first night of his campaign he was 
quartered at Meisson; and here he met 
two other Berlin students, who after- 
wards became his colleagues and life- 
long friends. In 1815 came the long 
peace, which was not broken till the 
Crimean war of 1854. In the end ofthe 
year 1816, one of his brothers, a merchant 
in Westphalia, asked him to take care of 
and to educate his two little boys of the 
ages of six and eight. With them he 
migrated to the village of Griesheim ; and 
soon after he had sent to him the three 
sons of another brother—his_ brother 
Christopher, the pastor of the village, 
who was carried off by a malignant ty- 
phoid fever which took its fatal way across 
Germany after the bloody battle of Leip- 
zig. From this year of 1816 his educa- 
tioaal work ran in one course, according 
to one idea, which gradually became more 
and more clear to himself. In 1817 he 
removed his school to Kothen. 
he married a Miss Hoffmeister, a woman 
with a strong love tor Nature and for 
children, and with high and true ideas 
about education. 

Froebel had to go through much misery. 
He was constantly on the most intimate 
and speaking terms with Poverty. Once 
his school sank to five pupils; and he was 
also persecuted by fanatics of many kinds. 
But the deeper and more intense his 
misery, the bolder and larger were the 
plans he formed. The oftener he failed in 
this or in that part of education, the more 
strongly was he driven back upon the 
truth—that it is in the early and the earli- 
est periods of education that the battle is 
lost or won; and that the greatest need 
of a nation is a race of strong and intelli- 
gent mothers. In the year 1837—at the 
not immature age of 55-—he had come 
into the full possession of his central 
thought, and he was worrying his mind 
for a fit name to give to the institution he 
was about to found. One day, walking 
among the hills, he suddenly stopped, his 
eves filled with light, and he shouted, 
“Heureka! Childs’-Garder—that is the 
name for my place.” He never had any 
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children of his own; but there never was 
a human being fonder of children, with a 
heart more overflowing with love for 
young human beings. 

In this year he began to publish a week- 


In 1818, 





ly journal, with the motto—* Come let us 
live for our children!” It was in this 
journal that he first explained his Doctrin 
of Play—the nature of the activities of 
children—his systems of games and occu. 
pations. In 1839, he lectured upon his 
ideas in Dresden, and the Queen of Saxony 
and her Court were among his «hearers, 
In the year 1843 appeared the fruit of long 
years of labour, thought, and_ brooding, 
“His Songs for Mothers” (Mutter und 
Kose-Lieder). In this book he tried to put 
his finger upon the young germs (Xeim. 
punkte) of the human faculties, and to 
show how they must be tended and sup. 
ported. 

From this time till 1850 he gave courses 
of training lectures in different towns in 
the methods and pursuits of the Kinder. 
garten; and in one of these towns he 
learned to know the great educational 
thinker and writer, Diesterweg. In the 
year 1850, the Model Kindergarten was 
firmly established in a castle, which had 
been placed at the disposal of Froebel by 
his friend the Duke of Meiningen, and 
which became the happy home of thous 
ands of young children, and hundreds of 
young women who taught, or were learn. 
ing to teach them. Everything seemed 
prosperous, and Froebel had reason to 
believe that his views and his system 
would take kindly root all over Germany, 
and be a blessing to the whole nation. 
But on the 7th of Augnst 1851, the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Instruction pub- 
lished a decree forbidding the establish- 
ment of any Kindergarten within the 
kingdom of Prussia. The Minister 
thought that Froebel’s views had Socialistic 
tendencies. The smaller States were 
likely to follow this lead, and Froebel saw 
with the deepest sorrow this terrible check 
given to the growth of his ideas. He was 
nearly seventy, and long toil, acting upon 
a delicate oonstitution, had left in him no 
reserve of strength to react against this 
terrible blow. He died within two 
months after his seventieth birthday. He 
was followed to the grave by hundreds of 
teachers and pupils, whose lives he had 
saved from frivolity and aimlessness, and 
on his tombstone was placed the simple 
inscription—* Come! let us live for our 
children!” 

When Edmund Burke wasa young man, 
he wrote an essay on the “Sublime and 
Beautiful ;” and in that essay he enounced 
one of those educational axioms which are 
the standing criticisms of our procedure, 
and the despair of our ambitions. He 
says: “I am convinced that the method of 
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learning which approaches most nearly to 
the method of investigation, is incompara- 
bly the best ; since, not content with serv- 
ing up a few barren and lifeless truths, it 
leads to the stock on which they grow—it 
tends to set the learner himself on the 
track of invention, and to direct him into 
those paths in which the investigator has 
made his own discoveries.” This was 
Froebel’s starting point; and he kept in 
his hand this clue as the guiding clue to all 
steps. He does not accept the vulgar idea 
that, when a child’s education is to be 
begun, you must give him a book. He 
went much further back than that; he 
raised the previous questions: What is a 
child? What do we expect him to be and 
to do? What is the best way of training 
him for that ? 

In order to learn his own lessons, Froebel 
went to nature; he observed the nature 
of children. He remembered the maxim 
of Lord Bacon, that we can learn only 
from nature herself how to subdue her; 
and further, that, in this case, we must 
stoop to conquer. The child lives the life 
of the senses: I will train his senses. 
He is fond of.action: I will guide and 
regulate his action. 

His first educator is the Mother; and his 
books are full of guidance both for the 
souls and for the hands of Mothers. A 
baby is fond of mischief, and likes to kick 
out. Very well, then, says Froebel, let 
the mother teach him how to kick in a 
rhythmic manner. The mother is shown 
how to move his legs for and with him, 
gently and regularly, backwards and for- 
wards ; and she is taught to sing a song in 
time with the movements of the legs. The 
child likes it, for he feels an addition to 
his strength; he is not insensible to the 
music ; he feels able to do something—he 
feels his power, and this makes him feel 
good. You will say this is not much—to 
kick rhythmically. No; it is not much, 
but it is something—it is a beginning. It 
connects even the baby’s kicking with the 
external order of the world—with the 
great cosmic harmony; and when we 
think of the large amount of kicking that 
goes on in society tbat is not rhythmical, 
we might say that it is a good deal. Then 
the child is imitative. This power, too, 
the mother is shown how to take hold of— 
to make the most of—to make into an 
instrument for the development of his 
physical and his mental powers. He is 


shown how to imitate the pendulum—tick, 
tock; tick, tock; and to move his arm in 
perfect time: and here, again, to the 
accompaniment of a song. 


The child loves play; and his love of 
play and power of playing Froebel regards 
as the raw material which is supplied by 
Nature to the educator. He has been 
accused of mixing up play and work, and 
of thus spoiling both. Nothing'is a more 
unfair representation ot his thoughts. 
For what is play? It is merely a form of 
pleasurable activity, which has no end or 
purpose out of or beyond itself. Very 
well, said Froebel, I will take this play ; 
and, with the full concurrence—nay, with 
the joy—of the pupil, I will transform it 
into grave and serious work. Nay, more; 
I will transform it into the bond which 
shall bind the child to society, and make 
him a helpful and intelligent member of 
the body corporate. 

The power of using the senses—of 
“noticing ”; the desire to imitate; the love 
of spontaneous activity: Froebel takes 
hold of these three powers, and employs 
them to draw out or to educate the soul 
and mind of the child. He tries to give 
to the children a large quantity of well- 
arranged and thoughtfully-ordered ex- 
perience, instead of verbal formule; he puts 
action in the place of books; and he puts 
life in the place of mere abstract thinking. 
Flowers and leaves; animals and plants; 
rhythmic dance and song; stories and 
pictures ; games and social life—these are 
his books. He said to himself: If I train 
the senses and guide the perceptions of 
the senses, I will have shown the road to 
all the thoughts that afterwards come out 
of the observations of the senses. 


eS 
Nature Seems Made for the Excellent. 


BY E. F. V. 

If we have chosen Nature as our stand- 
ard, we must prepare ourselves to under- 
stand and know Nature. 

One of our eminent writers has said, 
“ Nature seems to exist for the excellent,” 
but it seems to me that Nature was made 
Pfor all; but the excellent best know her 
beauties. Then the question comes, how 
are we to train ourselves and others, so as 
to have the most perfect knowledge of 
Nature’s laws? You answer that only out 
of order comes beauty ; and that those who 
take in Nature’s glories in their length 
and breadth, are they who best understand 
the laws by which she governs. 

In the ages before man was created, 
Nature wrote her history in the rocks, but 
to whom does she give the key that is to 
reveal this hidden mystery? To the citi- 





zen who never has a thought beyond his 
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counting-house? Or was it to the student 
who in his childhood lived in her shaded 
glens, and following her winding streams, 
watched how the little pebble is slowly 
carried along, and how gradually its rough 
corners are rounded and smvothed; how 
carefully the juicy nut is protected by its 
hard coat; and how, year by year, the deer 
adds another branch to his antlers? Is it 
nottc the tterthat the book is opened, 
and t> whom Nature smiles the sweetest 
while she steals with a mild and healing 
sympathy into his graver moods ? 

Let us look around us and see if such is 
not the case: to such a favored child as 
Hugh Miller does the flower bloom with 
an especial beauty, the deep blue sea 
deepen its tint; and even the uninteresting 
red sandstone gives up its long hid treas- 
ure of story to him. 

Now, if we can so study the laws of 
Nature that we can tell when and how all 
these things are, can we not so find out 
the laws of human nature as to be able to 
guide the heart to find the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, as easily as the beauty 
in Nature shines out to her admirers ? 

Then, indeed, will ‘“ Nature seem to 
exist for the excellent.” Froebel has 
opened the door for us—his plan was to 
follow Nature as closely as possible, and 
then would the child develop harmoni- 
ously into the excellent man. Let us then 
take up the work so earnestly begun, and 
rest not until the children are cared for. 
The seeds planted then take deep root; 
although we may think that they are 
planted in poor ground, and it is useless to 
water and care tor them, they may bear 
fruit so noble in after time, that we dare 
not think ourselves the planters of it. 


ee 
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ULES Ferry has issued a circular urg- 

‘ing teachers to refrain scrupulously 
from participation in the political cam- 
paigns. It is true, he says, the teachers 
are not to be reduced to the part of indif- 
ferent spectators in these great publidé 
debates concerning the future of our 
country; it is true, no one in republican 
France should be without interest in the 
public affairs, much less those who are 
called to educate the youth of France: but 
the more we need teachers who love their 
country and her free institutions, the more 
are we constrained to secure their inde- 
pendence, without which their best lessons 
would come without force. It is the first 
duty, as well as the true interest of the 
government, to let the public mind and 
the daily practice become imbued with 
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regard for professional independence. [t 
must be understood that the government 
will, in no case and in no measure, make 
an electioneerer of the teacher, nor will it 
permit that he should become the political 
agent of any one. 


ROFESSOR Jean Mace founded in 
1866 the “ Ligue de 1l’enseignement,” 
or, “Instruction League” of France. The 
avowed object of this league was and isto 
put a limit to the influence of priesthood 
upon the school. In 1872 the league had 
20,000, and to-day it has more than _ 50,000 
members. Since its organization, it has 
established 640 communal and _ school 
libraries, 195 regimental libraries, and 71 
pedagogic libraries for teachers; it has 
furnished maps, globes, charts, etc. for 
1903 schools. Up tothe close of 1880, it 
had expended about 750,000 francs, and 
received from publishers and authors more 
than 50,000 volumes gratis, which it again 
distributed among its libraries. 
AN unskillful teacher is content to put 
before children all they ought to learn, 
and to take care that they remember it; 
and so, though the memory is retentive, 
the mind is left in a passive state ; and men 
wonder that he, who was so quick at learn 
ing and remembering, should not bean 
able man — which is as _ reasonable to 
wonder that a cistern, if filled, should not 
be a perpetual fountain.— Whately. 


M&S: Vankirk writes from Philadelphia: 
“TI write, with pleasure, of the con- 
tinued opening of new free kindergartens: 
this autumn four have been placed on a firm 
basis, and are growing in the right direc- 
tion. OneI saw a few weeks since had 
twenty-one little tots, with eager up- 
turned faces, delighted and happy to come 
to the kindergarten. The growing of the 
work in our city is very perceptible, and 
the reflex influence upon the homes is 
telling its story.” 
$= 
Books and Pamphlets Received. 





ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Elroy M. Avery. 
New York: Sheldon & Co., 1881. 

THE EpucATIONAL Visitor. Published by the 
Central Educational Bureau, 1205 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Monthly, eight 4to pages, 50 cts. per 
annum. 

THE ScHoot Room. Published by C, W. Bar 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y., of uniform size with the 
New Epucartion, 50 cts. per annum. 

The articles are short, practical, to the point. We 
notice among thbdse of the first number : The Sentence 
Method of Teaching Reading ; Lessons, A Botany 
Lesson; True Method of Teaching Notation: 
Regent’s Questions ; School Management and 
Government ; Staying after School. 
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